





The order changes: above was Light, below is Life which builds it- 
self into various forms about a center. 

The center is life and in the center is light, and in, about, and through 
all form runs life.—LEo. 
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LIFE. 


HE great principles of the noumenal world are: 

consciousness, motion, substance, and breath. 
The great factors or processes through which the prin- 
ciples of the noumenal world are expressed in the mani- 
fested world, are: life, form, sex, and desire. The attain- 
ments of these factors or processes through manifesta- 
tion in the phenomenal world, are: thought, individuality, 
soul, and will. Principles, factors, and attainments, are 
ultimately resolved into and become consciousness. The 
subjects of the noumenal world have been viewed briefly. 
The first factor in the phenomenal world is before us: 
the subject of life. 

Life is to the phenomenal what consciousness is to the 
noumenal world. Consciousness is the idea of all possi- 
ble attainment; by its presence all things are guided 
through states and conditions to the final attainment. 
Life is the beginning of this process; the initial instinct 
and effort; the progress through manifestation in the 
phenomenal world. Life is a process of becoming; it is 
only the means, not the end. Life in the phenomenal 
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world is not all; it is only one of the motions—centrifugal 
motion—by which the phenomenal universe is evolved 
into forms as it is breathed out from homogeneous sub- 
stance. 

Life is a mighty ocean on which the Great Breath 
moves, causing to evolve from its unfathomed and invis- 
ible depths systems of universes and worlds. These are 
borne forth on the tide of invisible life into visible form. 
But a little while, the tide turns, and all is borne back 
into the invisible. So on the tides of invisible life the 
worlds are rolled out and drawn in again. There are 
many currents of the ocean of life; our world with all on 
it lives in one of these currents. What we know of life 
is only its passage through visible form, at the change of 
its tides, from the invisible to the invisible. 

Life is matter, but so much finer than the elements 
which are known that it cannot be classed with the matter 
of the physicist. Science is the intellectual magician of 
modern civilization; but materialistic science will die in 
its infancy, if it does not grow beyond the lower strata 
of the phenomenal world. The dream of the physicist is 
to prove that life is a result rather than a cause. He 
would produce life where life did not exist; govern its 
operations by certain laws; endow it with intelligence; 
then dissipate it, leaving no trace of its having ever 
existed in form, nor of its having expressed intelligence. 
There are those who believe that life can be produced 
where it did not exist; that it may express intelligence; 
that intelligence can be dissipated forever. But it will 
not be supposed that such can understand the processes 
of life while they refuse to either believe or to speculate 
about its existence apart from form. Some of the mani- 
festations of life are appreciated, but those who have 
claimed to be able to produce life from ‘‘inert’’ matter 
are still as far removed from the solution of the problem 
as they were in the beginning. To produce life from 
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inert matter would result in the discovery that there is no 
‘‘inert’’ matter, because no life can be produced where 
life does not exist. The forms of manifestation of life 
may be infinite, but life is present in all forms. If life 
were not co-incident with matter, matter could not change 
in form. 

The biologist cannot discover the origin of life because 
his search begins and ends while life is passing through 
the world of form. He refuses to look for life before it 
appears, or to follow it in his speculations after it leaves 
its form. Life is that mysterious agent which becomes 
manifest through form, but life is the factor from which 
we develop form: hence the movement of the tides of 
life in the dissolution and reconstruction of forms. Life 
is the principle of growth and expansion in all things. 

Our earth is like a hollow and spherical sponge in a 
current of the ocean of life. We live on the skin of this 
sponge. We were borne to this sphere by a wave on the 
incoming tide of the ocean of life and after a time, at the 
ebb, we leave on a wave and pass on, but are still in the 
ocean of life. As the universe and its worlds live each 
in its ocean of life, so when the mind through the breath 
enters the body at birth, each passes into its own individ- 
ual ocean of life. 

In the building of a body life rushes in and builds 
according to the design prepared, and organs of sense 
are developed. The mind who inhabits this body is im- 
mersed in sensuous life. The pure current of life passing 
through the sense body is colored by desires of sense. 
At first the mind responds to the pleasure of the sensa- 
tion of life. Pleasure is one phase of the sensation of 
life, its other phase is pain. The mind thrills with pleas- 
ure when experiencing the sensation of life in the body. 
The endeavor to increase the sensation of pleasure re- 
sults in the experience of pain when, exhausted, the or- 
gans of sense can no longer respond to the orderly cur- 
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rent of life. In the manifested world the fullness of life 
is in thought, and thought changes the current of life. 

We live in this ocean of life, but our progress is slow 
indeed, because we only know life as it stimulates the 
senses. The mind enjoys while the senses unfold and fill 
out by the passing of life; but when, in course of the de- 
velopment of the mind, the senses reach the limit of their 
physical unfoldment they are swept away by the tides of 
life, unless the mind so frees itself from its physical 
moorings that it may unfold the inner senses. These 
will then bear it up out of its turbid stream into the 
higher currents of life. Then the mind is not swept 
away by the cross-currents of forgetfulness, nor dashed 
on the rocks of illusion and stunned, but is borne aloft on 
its vestures into the luminous stream of life, where it 
learns and holds its balance and can steer its course 
safely through all currents and phases of life. 

Life cannot stagnate. This life of sensation lasts but 
a short time. Reaching out through the senses the mind 
would cling to all forms of this life; but if the senses un- 
fold and mature in the life of this world they soon dissi- 
pate. The forms on which the mind would lay hold fade 
away and are gone even while they are grasped. 

Mind seeks experience in the life which it enters that 
it may learn to probe and navigate its depths. When the 
mind is able to search the depths and hold to its true 
course against all opposing currents the object of life 
is being accomplished. The mind is stimulated and in- 
vigorated by each of the opposing currents as it over- 
comes them. It is then able to use all currents of life for . 
good instead of being turned aside from its course and 
overcome by them. 

What we at present speculate about or know, is only 
the life of form which is ever changing. What we should 


try to know and live is the life eternal, the great attain- 
ment of which is consciousness. 








SELF-CONTROL, OR SOPHROSYNE. 
KHARMIDES. 
By ALEXANDER WiLpER, M.D. 


Sokrates has just come away from the army at Poti- 
dzxa. This city, originally a Korinthian colony in Mace- 
donia, had been long tributary to Athens. It revolted in 
the year 432 B.C., and Sokrates had served in the Athe- 
nian forces that were besieging the place. He had been 
away from Athens a long time, and now on his return 
he repairs to the palestra, or place for athletic exercises. 
At once a crowd gathers eagerly around him. He sits 
down accordingly beside Kritias, and answers every- 
body’s questions. He then turns the conversation to 
philosophy after his characteristic manner. He asks 
whether the young men excel most in wisdom or beauty, 
or both. 

Just at this moment Kharmides enters and Kritias his 
tutor and cousin, points him out as the most beautiful of 
all.* Indeed, he fascinates the whole party. Sokrates 
suggests to take a view of his soul by stripping off in 
discourse everything external to it. 

The young man is accordingly introduced to Sokrates 
as to a physician and asks him whether he knows a drug 
to administer for a sense of heaviness which he experi- 
ences in his head. 

‘‘It is a certain leaf,’’ Sokrates replies, ‘‘and a magic 
charm must also be employed. It can do more than make 
the head sound. I learned of this magic charm, during 
the recent campaign from one of the physicians of Za- 





*Both Kritias and Kharmides were of the same family as Solon, and were 
kinsmen of Plato. They, however, soon gave up philosophy for politics. 
Kritias became one of the ‘‘ Thirty Tyrants,’’ and promoted Kharmides 
to be one of the Ten who ruled at the Peirezos. He also offered an opportu-- 
nity to Plato, but the misrule and cruelty led the young man to withdraw 
from public life. Both Kritias and Kharmides were killed at the conflict 
with Thrasyboulos when the dominion of the Thirty was overthrown. 
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molxis.t He stated as an utterance of that divinity, 
that as it is not proper to attempt to cure the eyes ex- 
cept with the head, or the head except together with the 
body, so you ought not to attempt to cure the body with- 
out regard to the soul. For everything, both the evil and 
the good, is set in motion from the soul both to the body 
and to the entire man, and flows thence as from the head 
into the eyes. Hence it is necessary to treat that matter 
first and especially, if we are to have the head and the 
various parts of the whole body in good condition. 

‘‘He said further, that the soul is healed by magic 
charms, and that these charms are appropriate words, 
by which self-controlt is engendered in souls. When 
thus engendered and present it is at once easy to trans- 
mit health both to the head and to the whole body. Hav- 
ing then instructed me in regard to the remedy and the 
magic charms, he gave me this charge: ‘That no one 
shall persuade me to alleviate the disorder of his head 
with this remedy who shall not have first held forth his 
soul to be treated with the magic charm.’ 

For this is the crying error of the present time. In- 
dividuals assume to be physicians without having made 
proper study of one or the other of these, hygiene or 
mental control. And he charged me with great earnest- 
ness that no person, however rich, or noble, or gifted, 
should persuade me to do otherwise. If, then, you are 
willing, in accordance with the directions of the foreign- 





tZamolxis or Zalmoxis was a Skythie divinity, venerated by the Getz. 
Like Kronos, Zagreus, and Hades, he was lord in the wor!d of the dead, and 
had power accordingly to release from the grave. Herodotus mentions also 
the name Gebeleizis, which is probably from the Lettish or Lithuanian 
term, Gyva leysis, giver of rest. 


tThough the term ‘‘temperance’’ is generally employed as the equivalent 
of séphrosuné, it does not, as commonly understood, properly define its 
meaning. A more correct as well as significant definition is self-control, 


the regulating of the activities, passions and appetites, by the individual 
himself. 
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er, to present the soul first of all to be tranquilized, I 
will also administer the drug for your head.’’ 

Kritias remarks that this ailment of his head will be 
a matter of extraordinary good luck to Kharmides if it 
shall make it necessary for him through it to become bet- 
ter also in understanding. The young man had been re- 
garded as excelling his mates not only in outward form 
but also in that for which Sokrates professes to have a 
magic charm. ‘‘But’’ he asks, ‘‘you are speaking of self- 
control, are you not? Already he excels others of the pre- 
sent time in this respect, and is inferior to none in other 
points. ’’ 

Sokrates replies that this is what might be expected. 
His ancestors on both sides had been distinguished for 
personal beauty, virtue, and what is considered as good 
fortune. The young man certainly excelled in person- 
al beauty, and if he was endowed with self-control 
and the other qualities, he has been happily born and the 
remedy might be administered at once. Sokrates then 
proposes to ascertain whether he is at all deficient. 

The first question relates to sophrosyne or self-regu- 
lation. Kharmides answers that it is moderation, the do- 
ing of things in an orderly and quiet manner. Sokrates 
immediately remarks that in the writing school it is pro- 
per to write swiitly. So, also, in reading, playing on the 
harp, and in athletic exercises, brisk and rapid move- 
ment is preferable to the quiet and moderate. In learn- 
ing, teaching, calling to recollection, investigating and 
deliberating, rapidity and vehemence are more fitting 
and beautiful than simple moderation. 

Kharmides then changes his definition. ‘‘It is modesty 
or diffidence,’’ he now declares. But Sokrates quickly 
overturns this by a quotation from Homer in the Odys- 
sey, where the poet affirms that ‘‘It is not good for a man 
in need to be diffident.’’ Thus then, it would be both good 
and not good; and the definition is therefore faulty. 
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Kharmides states that he has also heard it said that 
self-control was the minding of a person’s own business. 

‘*You wretch!’’ Sokrates exclaims, ‘‘you have heard 
this from Kritias, or from some other of the professional | 
sages.’’* Kharmides protests that it is no matter from 
whom he heard it. 

Sokrates declares that it was like a riddle. The teacher 
of writing taught his pupils, which was an attending to 
their concerns; the medical art, building, weaving, and 
other things were not carried on for the individuals en- 
gaged in them. A goverrment would not be well organ- 
ized which required every one to weave and wash his own 
clothing, to make his own shoes, oil-flask, flesh-brush, and 
everything else on the same principle, not having any- 
thing to do with the affairs of others but solely working 
by himself and minding his own business. Certainly the 
person who propounded this riddle must have been a 
simpleton. Kharmides insists that he had thought the 
man very wise; but when Sokrates presses him to tell 
what self-control really means, he confesses that he does 
not know. 

Kritias, although he had at the outset disavowed hav- 
ing uttered the sentiment which they were discussing, has 
been for some time very restive. Sokrates all the while 
believing that he was the actual individual to whom 
Kharmides refers, now asks him to take up the matter. 
He accepts the invitation and Sokrates begins at once 
with the questions whether all craftsmen do not do or 
make something, and whether they do not do work both 
for themselves and for others. Kritias endeavors to 
evade the direct issue; remarking that he made a distinc- 





*The Greek term sophos commonly denotes ‘‘a wise man’’ but is em- 
ployed by Plato to indicate a class of teachers, generally itinerant, that 
existed in Greek-speaking countries. It has been usually rendered ‘‘so- 
phist,’’ which has thereby acquired an objectional meaning. The designa- 
tion of ‘‘ professional sage’’ is adopted, therefore, as more exactly ex- 
pressing the sense. 
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tion between doing and working. He had learned this 
much he says, from the poet Hesiod, who says that ‘‘no 
work is a matter of reproach.’’ 

Hesiod considered ‘‘making’’ as different from doing 
and working, and that anything that was made would 
sometimes become matter of reproach when it was not 
made with beauty. But, he adds, no ‘work’ is ever a 
matter of reproach. ‘‘For,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘the 
things which have been made and are both beautiful and 
useful, he called ‘works,’ and productions of such a kind 
he terms ‘workings’ and ‘performances.’ It should also 
be borne in mind that the poet was thinking of such mat- 
ters alone as belong to home-life, and that those things 
that were hurtful he regarded as foreign. Hence we must 
believe that Hesiod and any other sensible person calls 
the individual that minds his own business, self-control- 
led.’’ 

Sokrates avows his willingness that Kritias shall give 
to terms any meaning that suits him, if he will only tell 
what he means by them. Kritias declares that by this 
term ‘‘self-control’’ is denoted the doing of good actions. 
But on being further interrogated, he withdraws his 
statements, and speaks of the inscription on the temple 
at Delphi: ‘‘ Know thyself !’’ He now proposes to aban- 
don the previous discourse in which no clear result has 
been attained and to take up a new definition: that self- 
control is the knowing of one’s own self. 

If it is a knowing, Sokrates remarks, then it must be a 
Superior Knowledge.* To this Kritias assents, declar- 
ing it to be a superior knowledge of itself. Sokrates then 
speaks respecting medical knowledge, architecture, weav- 
ing, computation of numbers, and asks him to tell of 





*The Greek word ‘‘episteme’’ here used is usually rendered ‘‘science’’ 
by translators of the Platonic writings. That term, however, has acquired 
a conventional and technical meaning which makes it unsuitable. Episteme 
properly denotes a knowledge which is superior to common attainments and 
comprehensive of lesser science. 
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what is self-regulation the superior knowledge, and what 
is its difference from other branches of higher know- 
ledge. To this Kritias replies that the other higher de- 
partments of knowledge pertain to some matter other 
than themselves, but this is the superior knowledge of 
all the other branches, and of itself likewise. Being pres- 
sed further he declares that this self-controlled man 
alone will know himself and be able to examine carefully 
what he happens to know, and what he does not; and in 
like manner he will be able to overlook others in relation 
to what one person knows and what he guesses, and also 
what an individual conjectures that he knows but does 
not know. Nobody else however, can do this. 

‘‘Now then’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘as the third cup to the 
Savior,t let us look over this matter from the beginning. 
In the first place let us ask whether it is possible in res- 
pect to what an individual is supposed to know and not 
to know that he really does and does not know; and next 
whether if this is actually possible, it is of any use.’’ 

Kritias accordingly reiterates the statement that there 
is one superior knowledge which inciudes nothing else in 
its purview than itself and the other branches of know- 
ledge and likewise of ignorance. He then brings to notice 
a comparison with the several senses and moral qualities. 
Does it appear probable, that there is a faculty of sight 
which is only an ability to see itself, the other forms of 
the seeing faculty, and the inability to see at all —a fac- 
ulty by which no color is seen, but only itself and other 
powers of seeing? Or a faculty of hearing by which no 
sound is heard, but only itself and other kinds of hearing 
or non-hearing? Or in short, any faculty of sense by 
which itself and the several senses are perceived, but 
none of the objects which the senses perceive? Or any 
desire which is not the desire of some particular pleasure, 





tThe Savior was Zeus Soter, and the ‘‘third cup’’ denoted the concluding 


of the entertainment. The same figure is also employed in the ‘‘ Philebos.’’ 
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but only the desire of itself and of the other forms of de- 
siring? Or will which wills no good, but only wills itself 
and other wills?) Or love of such a kind as to be a love of 
nothing beautiful, but only love of itself and of other 
loves? Or fear that fears itself and other fears, but fears 
nothing fearful? Or opinion which is an opinion of itself 
and of other opinions, but not an opinion in respect to 
the subjects of opinion in general? 

‘We will not contend obstinately that such a superior 
knowing may exist, but let us look over the subject as to 
whether it does. Is it a knowledge of a certain kind; and 
has it such power that it may be of some specific matter? 
That which is greater has power over that which is less. 
Suppose then we should find something greater which is 
greater than the greater and greater than itself, but not 
greater than those things in comparison of which the 
others are greater. In such a case that thing would have 
the singular peculiarity of being at once greater and at 
the same time, less than itself. And if there is anything 
that is double of the other doubles, and also of itself, 
it will then be double all these because of being itself the 
half; for, nothing can be double of anything else than of 
the half. Being thus more than itself will it not also be 
less than itself? And being heavier will it not also be 
lighter and being older will it not also be younger than it- 
self? So, likewise, in regard to all the properties. What- 
ever has a power of its own, in respect to itself will also 
possess that essence to which its power pertains. For 
example we say that hearing is nothing else than the 
hearing of a sound. Otherwise there can be no such thing 
as hearing. Sight, likewise, requires that there shall be 
color; it cannot perceive anything that is without color. 
Hence in the matter which we have considered, some of 
them appear to be clearly impossible; and as for others it 
is beyond belief that they have any inherent power of 
their own in respect to themselves. We have need of a 
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man capable of distinguishing satisfactorily everything 
in regard to this matter, whether of the things that have 
real being there is not one, except general knowing, that 
has inherent power of its own with respect to itself, but 
only with regard to something else, or with regard to 
some but not with regard to others; and again, suppos- 
ing that there are certain things which actually have 
power with respect to themselves, whether one among 
these is general knowledge which we forsooth were as- 
serting to be self-control. I am not able myself to affirm 
positively, whether it is possible for this to take place 
that there can be a general knowledge of all the branches 
of knowledge. If there is, I am not ready to admit 
as conclusive that it is self-control till I have made exam- 
ination whether such being the fact, it is useful to us or 
not. For I divine that self-control is a thing useful and 
good. Show me first, therefore, that what I have just 
mentioned is possible for you to show thus; and next, 
that besides being possible it is useful; and then perhaps 
you will satisfy me that you are telling truly in respect 
to self-control.’’ 

‘‘Let us take this as conceded, that it is possible that 
there should be a superior knowledge. Let us also con- 
sider, however, whether it is not according to this man- 
ner: Granting that it is in the highest degree possible, 
in what way is it possible for a person to perceive what 
he knows, and what he does not? For we certainly did 
say that this knowing was the knowing of self, and exer- 
cising self-control.’’ 

Kritias replies that if a person possesses the superior 
knowledge which itself knows itself he himself will be 
such as that is which he possesses. ‘‘It is just’’ he re- 
marks, ‘‘as a person possesses the quality of swiftness, 
he is swift;when he possesses beauty, he is beautiful ;and 
when he possesses knowledge, he is knowing. And when 
he has the very knowledge that knows itself he will then 
know himself.’’ 
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Sokrates asks what necessity there is for the individual 
who has this self-knowledge to perceive both what he 
knows and what he does not know. Kritias answers: 
‘‘ Because the one is the same as the other.’’ ‘‘Perhaps it 
is,’? says Sokrates, ‘‘but I am as stupid as ever, for I do 
not understand how the perceiving of what one knows 
and of what he does not know can be the same. There 
being a higher knowledge which comprehends the other 
departments of knowledge will it be capable of determin- 
ing more than what of these several things are actual 
knowledge and what are not?’’ 

Kritias replies that it is just that. Sokrates then asks 
whether knowledge or want of knowledge in respect to 
health and in respect to what is just, are the same. 
Kritias answers that he thinks one of these subjects is 
medical and the other political; but that the matter of 
which they are discoursing is simply the superior know- 
ledge and nothing else. Suppose, therefore, a person 
does not understand hygiene and individual right, but 
knows only the higher knowledge. Having only this su- 
perior knowledge both that he understands and that he 
has the superior knowledge, he will probably know in res- 
pect to himself and other matters. 

‘*But how,’’ Sokrates asks, ‘‘will a person by this su- 
perior knowledge, perceive that he knows? For he in- 
deed may know hygiene by medical scholarship, harmon- 
ics by science of music, and house-building by the science 
of carpentry; but it will not be by self-control. And so 
of other matters. If this self-control, is only a higher 
knowledge, how is he to be able to perceive that he really 
knows hygiene or carpentry? Yei if he is ignorant of 
this he will not perceive what he knows, but only the fact 
that he knows. Prudence and self-control, it seems, are 
not then the perceiving what a person knows and what he 
does not know, but only that he knows and does not know. 
He will be able to examine another individual who pro- 
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fesses to have skill in something as to whether he under- 
stands what he says he does, or is ignorant of it; but will, 
as it seems, know only this much, namely, that he has a 
certain superior knowledge. But this wisdom or self- 
regulating faculty will not enable him to know what it is. 
He will not then be able for example to distinguish a per- 
son who pretends to be a physician but is not and one who 
is genuinely a practitioner, nor any one else whether he 
is accomplished or not.’’ 

‘‘The person who means to ascertain the true and pre- 
tended physician will not discover with him respecting 
the medical art, for as has been remarked, the physician 
gives attention to nothing but the healthy and the diseas- 
ed. He knows nothing of the higher knowledge; but 
this knowledge has been set apart as belonging to self- 
control alone. As the superior medical knowledge per- 
tains to the higher knowledge, it follows conclusively 
that the medical man will know nothing of the medical 
art. Yet a considerate man will know that the physician 
has a particular superior knowledge and it is different 
from other branches, by relating only to the healthy and 
diseased. A person wishing to search into its character 
will examine it in the matters which relate to the art, 
and not to things extraneous. He will consider what is 
said whether it is said correctly, and what is done wheth- 
er it is done properly. But a person who does not possess 
medical knowledge cannot do either. Only the physi- 
cian can do this; the person with only self-control can- 
not. He needs to be a physician as well as wise. Hence 
if this wisdom or self-control is merely a superior know- 
ledge comprehending other higher knowledge and also 
the absence of knowledge, it will not be capable of indi- 
cating the distinction between the physician who knows 
his art and he who does not know but only thinks or pre- 
tends that he knows. Like other operatives, the physi- 
cian will know his fellow in the art, as no one else is 
able.’’ 
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‘‘Of what use then,’’ Sokrates asks, ‘‘is this wisdom or 
self-regulation, if it is like this? If the individual could 
perceive what he knew and what he did not know, then 
there would be great utility in being so endowed. We 
who are thus qualified and those who are controlled by us 
could pass through life without fault; family govern- 
ment and the affairs of the city would be properly ad- 
ministered. Sin would be taken away and right would 
be the rule in all conduct. Thus it would be a necessity 
for the persons thus conditioned to do well, and for those 
doing well to be happy.”’ 

‘‘But do you not see’’ Sokrates adds, ‘‘that no such su- 
perior knowledge has appeared anywhere?’’ He goes 
on therefore to argue that as wisdom or self-control has 
not succeeded in the regulating of families and civil gov- 
ernments, they have not been warranted in such conces- 
sion. If this world was ruled by wisdom no evil would 
be hid from us, but we would live according to the higher 
principles. All our works of handicraft would be made 
properly by skilful craftsmen. Divination, the knowing 
of the future, would be in the hands of true diviners. 
‘*But’’ adds Sokrates, ‘‘whether under such conditions, 
we should do well and be happy, I am not able to under- 
stand.’’ 

Kritias replies that he will hardly find any other meth- 
od of well-doing if he rejects knowledge. Sokrates asks 
whether he means the knowledge of leather-cutting, 
working in copper, woo! or wood. Of course, a negative 
reply is given. Sokrates remarks that these craftsmen 
are excluded although they possess a certain knowledge. 
Does Kritias mean the diviner, the prophet who knows 
the past and future? Kritias admits that he is one exam- 
ple. ‘‘ Which of the different kinds of knowledge makes 
him happy?’’ Sokrates asks. ‘‘Is it the knowledge of the 
past, the present, or the future? Do all the branches of 
knowledge have an equal effect in making happy?’’ 
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Kritias replies that they do make happy, but not equally. 
‘Ts it the knowledge, which indicates some of the things 
past, present, or future? Is it the knowledge of the game 
of chess? Or of reasoning? Or of hygiene?’’ Kritias 
gives preference to the last. ‘‘But what is it?’’ Sokrates 
urgently demands. ‘‘That knowledge’’ says Kritias, ‘‘by 
which a person discriminates good and evil.’’ 

Sokrates protests that Kritias has been drawing him 
around in a circle by concealing the fact that living ac- 
cording to superior knowledge was not causing individu- 
als to do well and be truly successful, and that the method 
did not pertain to other departments of knowledge, but 
to the one relating to good and evil. This one branch of 
knowledge was thus separated from all others. Yet the 
art of the physician will none the less cause one to be 
healthy, that of the shoemaker to be shod, that of the 
weaver to be clad, that of the pilot to prevent one from 
being lost at sea, and that of the military commander 
from perishing in war. Yet this one knowledge being ab- 
sent, it will no longer be left, for any of these to turn out 
beneficially and usefully. This one knowledge however 
is not self-control, for it is not a higher knowledge com- 
prehending the other departments, but only a knowledge 
of good and evil. So, if this be useful, it follows that 
wisdom or self-control will be something else than useful. 

Kritias insists that wisdom or self-control presides 
over the other branches of superior knowledge, and so 
accordingly over the one which relates to goodness. 
‘‘But,’’ Sokrates demands, ‘‘how can it be beneficial 
since it is of no utility?’’ 

Sokrates then addresses himself again to Kharmides, 
professing regret and even indignation that he should 
not be able from his proper conduct to obtain benefit 
during life. But he adds that it is because he is himself 
a bad searcher. For he really considered this self-con- 
trol to be a great good. He exhorts the young man to 
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ascertain whether he does not possess it already. Khar- 
mides protests, however, that he does not know whether 
he possesses it or not. At any rate he wanted the magic 
charm. As no business of his prevents him, he proposes 
to be daily enchanted after this by Sokrates, till the lat- 
ter cries ‘‘enough.’’ Then with good-natured badinage, 
interspersed with seriousness, the discourse is ended. 

As usual with our philosopher, the topic though hand- 
led after a variety of styles, is by no means brought to a 
decision. Indeed it is too profound. We are led from 
one definition to another. The author begins with modera- 
tion, as though all wisdom was ineluded in that. But 
by no means does he let us go with superficial exposi- 
tions. We are led from moderation to modesty and then 
to the minding of one’s own business. Then Kritias takes 
the place of the youthful Kharmides and the discourse 
becomes more serious. He at first defends the last defi- 
nition and failing to maintain it he next proposes self- 
knowledge; then the deeper knowing of all knowledge, 
and afterward the distinctive perception of good and evil. 
Each proposition is superseded by a better, but we feel 
that the climax has not been reached. 

We are urged on by our great Teacher to the great 
necessity of our being, which all these aspects represent, 
the proper obedience to the powers of the Soul. As the 
logic of Sokrates demonstrates the imperfectness of 
each definition, a better one is offered which for the mo- 
ment seems sufficient, but then is subjected to the same 
unrelenting dialectic, till it falls to pieces before our 
eves. Then comes the word from the next stage, to come 
up higher. This is the magic charm of the Thracian 
which Sokrates tells of, which is given with every new 
advancement. Our whole being, our power and happi- 
ness, depend upon our fidelity to each summons. In 
fine, the Soul unfolds and reveals its own truths. 








PLAIN THEOSOPHY. 


By Burcuam Harpine. 
Part V. 


ELEMENTAL KINGDOMS. 


ONG ages ago, when the lunar system had completed 

its evolution and died, the ‘‘lives’’ of its seven 
planetary globes were transferred to a new point in 
space, and then began the evolution of our world with its 
sister globes. Diagram IV, Fig. ii, represents the lunar 
chain of seven planets at the beginning of its seventh or 
last round, while Fig. i represents the earth chain which 
will be, but i is not yet in existence. 

The ‘‘lives’’ from the moon are divided into seven 
classes according to the respective stages of development 
and merit which had been reached during their lunar ex- 
istence. In the seventh or last round of the lunar chain, 
when class 7, the last of the ‘‘lives,’’ quits Globe A, that 
globe instead of falling asleep as it had done in previous 
rounds, begins to die, and in dying transfers successively 
its principles, or life elements and energy, one after the 
other, to a new ‘‘laya center,’’ which commences the 
formation of Globe A of the earth chain. A similar pro- 
cess takes place for all the globes of the lunar chain, one 
after the other, each forming a new globe of the earth 
chain. 

The seven classes of ‘‘lives’’ thus reach the earth chain 
in successive order, and take up the task of building the 
seven globes of our world. The first arrivals, the most 
advanced spiritual ‘‘lives,’’ came to lay the foundations 
of the world and give the initial impulse to evolution, 
preparatory to the later classes. When Globe A is ready, 
other ‘‘lives’’ from the lunar chain incarnate upon it, 
in the lowest kingdom, and so on successively. 
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Diagram III represents the life or evolutionary im- 
pulse descending into the figure, as into the mouth of a 
vortex, which gradually contracts until the mineral 
kingdom is reached. The three elemental kingdoms are 
the stages of contraction in which the One Life or force 
divides into many ‘‘lives,’’ and each of the latter tends to 
assume a form in ethereal matter and take up its work in 
preparing the elements. These ‘‘lives’’ are elementals, or 
nature forces—the forces in the elements fire, air, water 
and earth, by whose co-operation the mineral, vegetable, 
animal, and human beings have their outer coverings. 
During these preparatory stages of evolution, the Uni- 
versal Soul of the world, the center of Force, becomes 
many souls, which thenceforth carry on the work of the 
several globes, under the guidance of the Law of the One 
Life. 

The first elemental kingdom corresponds with the ele- 
ment ‘‘fire,’’ which at first is homogeneous, but the ap- 
plication of force divides it into separate particles 
through polarization. As soon as the period of rest be- 
tween two rounds is concluded, the vortex of motion is 
entered, and active life commences. Motion is a mighty 
force permeating everything, so science tells us, even 
those substances which appear to be the most solid. The 
force of the One Life is eternal motien, sometimes 
termed electricity. This forms a magnetic sympathy be- 
tween the kingdoms of nature. 

Motion is the basis of the various manifestations of 
the One Life. The seven globes of our earth chain, the 
seven principles of man, the seven notes of the musical 
scale, the seven prismatic colors, as well as all other sep- 
tenates, are caused by varying muvtions of the One Sub- 
stance, in the seven states of its manifestation. Seven 
is the numerical foundation of the world, and the corres- 
ponding classes of each of the sevens are closely allied. 

Motion is the medium of communication for the senses. 
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Light, heat, sound, smell, and taste, are conveyed by 
means of the motions of substance. Motion is the active 
side of the One Life which after a period of rest enters 
upon its work in the globes of an earth chain, and by po- 
larization produces various centers of energy which di- 
vide and subdivide. These centers being guided by the 
design inherent in each, the result of its past history, 
brings into existence all the various states of being in 
the manifested universe. 

Motion is the means of communication in thought 
transference. With the right understanding of motion 
thoughts can be conveyed to others at a distance. Motion 
is the agent used in telephoning with the aid of mecha- 
nism, in telegraphing without wires, and in clairvoyance, 
mesmerism, and hypnotism. It is the unit which under- 
lies and binds all the energies in nature on the unseen as 
well as the manifested planes. Throrgh motion there is 
a close bond of sympathy between the various realms of 
nature, which affords a clue as to the right methods to be 
adopted in restoring the discordant parts of nature to 
their natural harmony. 

In the first round, the life germs having awakened to 
activity, aggregate according to the laws of cohesion and 
affinity, and work on the structure of our globes. This 
continual attraction and repulsion, sympathy and anti- 
pathy, or eternal motion, is henceforth sustained in 
everything in the world and in all its parts. It builds and 
destroys, it is the fountain of life, and the cause of death. 

The operations of the ‘‘lives’’ in the first elemeatal 
kingdom produce the element ‘‘fire.’’ This is not the 
flame we know as fire, but the spirit of fire known to the 
ancients as «ther, the primary element containing all 
others. Modern science is beginning to recognize this 
unifying element under the term ‘‘protyle.’’ As the 
‘‘lives’’ become active in the ether, they produce light, 
heat, chemical force and electricity, and on reaching the 
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material plane, their outer form is perceived as flame. 
The primary element assumes seven conditions, and sim- 
ilarly there are seven ‘‘fires’’ or ‘‘protyles,’’ which are 
aspects of the one element, and each of which corres- 
pond to one of the globes. 

The second elemental kingdom was super-added to, and 
formed out of the first by the next class of ‘‘lives’’ work- 
ing upon it. The element ‘‘air’’ was produced from and 
added to that of fire. Individual sentient life was then 
developing. 

The third elemental kingdom was evolved by the sue- 
ceeding class of ‘‘lives’’taking up the work in the matter 
of the second kingdom, and the element ‘‘water’’ was 
formed from the fire and air. In this stage the patterns 
or models of the succeeding kingdoms were constructed 
in abstract matter, preparatory te their being clothed in 
the denser coverings of the mineral kingdom. The ele- 
ments, fire, air, water and earth are but different states 
of the one Substance, operating as diverse forces or 
separate classes of elementals. Plato, one of the great 
sages of olden time, wrote in the Timzus on this point: 
‘<TIn the first place, then, what we now denominate water, 
on being condensed, seems to take the form of stones 
and earth,—and when melted and dispersed, that of va- 
por and air:—air also, when burnt up, becomes fire, 
while the latter again, on becoming condensed and ex- 
tinct, resumes the form of air; and again air, when col- 
lected and condensed produces mists and clouds, from 
which when still more compressed, rain descends; and 
from water again are formed earth and stones:—the 
whole of them as it seems, exchanging all round their 
mutual generation.’’ The same idea is stated elsewhere 
as follows: ‘‘The incognizable Cause does not put forth 
evolution, whether consciously or unconsciously, but only 
exhibits periodically different aspects of itself to the 
perception of finite minds.”’’ 
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We are thus enabled to trace the successive steps of 
growth from within; the One Life embodying itself in 
the primary substance, and the various classes of ‘‘lives’’ 
or elementals building up their respective elements, 
which are the foundations of our earth, preparatory to 
the coming of succeeding classes of ‘‘lives’’ whose office 
it is to raise the whole step by step, out of the dense mat- 
ter, along the ascending are, to a spiritual state. 

At present but four elements, fire, air, water and 
earth are manifested, because the world is still in its 
fourth round. The fifth element, which modern science 
recognizes under the term ‘‘ether,’’ during the next, 
the fifth round, will become a familiar fact of nature to 
all men, and as we are now past the middle point of the 
fourth round, it begins to appear. 

Nature is incessantly progressing: she is ever becom- 
ing, not simply being, and all outer objects adapt their 
organisms to the then reigning elements. Therefore, 
in each of the past rounds, those elements were then 
fitted for the outer coverings as they are now for the life 
of the present humanity. The fifth element will be an- 
other form of the one primary substance, and will become 
perceptible as the corresponding faculties develop, 
which will enable it to be perceived. The fifth round will 
be a distinct step towards the spiritual state, in which 
matter will lose its present seeming density. The char- 
acteristic of the fifth element, we are told, will be ‘‘per- 
meability,’’ and the corresponding sense, (the sixth ) 
in man, ‘‘Normal Clairvoyance,’’ the faculty of clearly 
seeing the in-ness of things. 

‘‘With this fifth element added to our resources in 
the next round, permeability will become so manifest a 
characteristic of matter that the densest forms of this 
will seem to our perceptions not more obstructive than 
a thick fog.’’ The first premonitions as to the nature of 
this new element, and its accompanying sense, are con- 
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veyed in the experiments with the X-ray which permits 
the eye to permeate solid substances. With the two suc- 
ceeding rounds, the corresponding elements will appear, 
making the full number seven. 

The elements correspond with everything in nature in 
having two aspects: the inert matter of their outer garbs, 
and the energizing principle apart from the matter. 
The elementals are the energies of nature carrying on 
her operations: the intelligent artificers in nature’s 
workshop who bring about growth and change in every 
direction, but who are guided and controlled by higher 
intelligences. In olden times, humanity, possibly we 
ourselves, worshipped the forces of nature under various 
names, and offered sacrifices for their propitiation. 
Neptune represented the god, or the hierarchy of ele- 
mentals, of water; Vulean, those of the fire; AXolus 
or Boreas, those of the air; Pluto, those of the earth. 
Under other names the Churches still offer prayers to 
these gods: for rain, for fine weather, or to secure pro- 
tection for themselves and their rulers. 

An elemental embodies in astral matter the energizing 
force in the ‘‘lives,’’ and is the intermediate link between 
the spiritual ‘‘life’’ and its outer form. The elementals 
build everything in visible nature; rocks, plants, animals 
and the body of man; each particle is a ‘‘life’’ operating 
through the elemental forces on the astral plane. By ag- 
gregating according to their affinities the elementals 
build outer worlds and universes. 

EKlementals dwell around us in the invisible spheres, 
and fulfil the law of Karma, (action), by means of 
storms and tempests, fires and earthquakes, as well as 
by famines and wars. They are all working out their 
evolution, and, in future cycles, will pass through the 
intermediate kingdoms and become human beings. They 
are affected by the thoughts of man and carry out the 
objects of his will: they can be his friends or his foes as 
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he determines. As said in Genesis, the lower kingdoms 
are put under the dominion of man, ( Adam ). 

The elementals of minerals, plants, and animals are 
affected sympathetically by superior natures. The di- 
vine soul in man being in perfect sympathy with these 
elementals, but during barren or materialistic periods, 
this magic sympathy is lost. We may thus perceive 
the influence exercised by man over elementals, in the 
growth of flowers. The expert gardener is one who has 
acquired, even though unconsciously, the power to influ- 
ence and control the plants in his charge. We also hear 
! of people who have a faculty for locating places where 
oil and water can be found below the surface of the earth. 
Such are guided by the elementals. 

We cannot speak to elementals in our ordinary lan- 
guage. Each element has its own medium of communica- 
tion, which consists not of words, but of numbers, colors, 
sounds and torms. This method of communicating with 
the elemental forces is forgotten in these days, but it was 
formerly practised in the incantations and ceremonies 
of the Temples, of which our musical services are a remi- 
niscence; as well as by the use of colors in costumes, and 
in the adornment of buildings. Each element has its 
corresponding sound, color, and number, by which it can 
be guided and moulded. Sound is a stupendous force 
when properly directed. Every word we utter has its 
effect upon the invisible forces around us, and its effect 
will return either as a blessing or a curse according to 
the nature of the thought which causes, and the motive 
which directs it. 

The universe was built by numbers; the figures we use 
are but the external forms standing for the inner and 
real numbers. The 4320 so frequently repeated in the 
chronology of the world may be written by a square, a 
triangle, a cross, and a circle, which is a key to the pro- 
cesses of evolution. The first primary element fills all 
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space, is homogeneous, and is represented by a sphere 
which contains all. In the second round, another ele- 
ment appears by polarization, symbolized by two lines. 


DIAGRAM IV- __. 
LUNAR CHAIN.. 
Fig. 11. 






In the next round, the addition of a third element allows 
the first figure, a triangle, to be constructed; this was the 
period when the forms of the later kingdoms were pro- 
duced. In the succeeding round, the fourth element 
forms a cube, or solid figure and the forms are clothed 
in dense matter. The whole of nature is built up by per- 
mutations and correlations of geometrical numbers, 
as mentioned by Plato. The combinations of elements 
upon a numerical basis is familiar to us in chemical 
formulz. The world is a living arithmetic in its develop- 
ment, and numbers are the best representatives of the 
laws of harmony. 





There are some who deny that there is any design or 
purpose in the universe at all: but how can that be main- 
tained when humanity itself possesses these attributes? 
The universe is in no way limited to our conceptions; 
it has an existence apart from them.— 

Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAT: 
PHENOMENA IN PURE SPIRITUAL BEING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE TAMIL, AND COMMENTED UPON 


BY SRI RAMANATHAN OF SUKHASTAN. 


The author calls attention to another set of names giv- 
en to the sense-rudiments. The sound-sense rudiment 
(sabda tanmatra) is called subtle space rudiment 
(stiksma dkdsa,) because sound and space are inter- 
changeable terms. 
, Space is the opposite of resistance. It is a yielding 
property, the basis of everything that is subject to vi- 
bration and change. It has been remarked by a Western 
scientist that space is the giving way of resistance follow- 
ed by movement, (Prof. Bain, Deductive Logic, Ed. 1870, 
P.259). Sound is inherent in Space. Where space is, 
there sound is, and where sound is, there space is. In- 
deed the two properly understood are identical. ‘‘The 
Sound that is heard is Space,’’ said Bhrigu to Bharad- 
waja in the Santi Parva of the Maha Bharata (Moksha 
Dharma ch. 184). Space is the subtle sound-granule 
upon which the whole world of phenomena is ever under- 
going transformation. The sands of the earth and ocean, 
the dust of the sky and the stellar regions, the particles 
which make up steam, clouds, rivers, lakes, marshy soil, 
hard ground, hills, and mountain-chains; the atoms which 
go to constitute every form of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdom, including air and ether, are gross man- 
ifestations of the imperceptible sound-granules called 
subtle space (suksma akdasa.) 

Like water particles which, standing together, present 
the spectacle called ocean, sound particles, too subtle to 
be heard, standing together present the spectacle called 
ether-space. The notes of the gamut (svara grama) 
represent developed varieties of these sound atoms. 

No change or transformation is possible in any part of 
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the universe except for the yielding property of the 
sound-granule or the sound-sense rudiment which exists 
in the minutest fragment of the universe. ISvara carries 
on His work of rolling out and gathering in worlds and all 
things in them because of the yielding property of the 
subtle space atoms. During the period of the Great In- 
volution, the subtle earth-atoms merge into water-atoms, 
water-atoms into fire-atoms, fire-atoms into air-atoms, 
air-atoms into space-atoms; these subtle space-atoms 
merge into tamas guna, tamas guna into mula-prakriti, 
and mula-prakriti into Para-sakti. The power that stood 
forth as Evolver and Involver of the universe—the An- 
taryami Isvara—would also merge into Para-sakti, and 
Para-Sakti into Pure Spiritual Being (Para Brahma or 
Paramatma). 

It must not be forgoten that suksma akaésa or subtle 
space is different from ¢it akasa (spirit-space) and 
maya (mind space), for suksma 4kaSa is evolved in gran- 
ules from tamas guna, and floats in myriads of atoms in 
the more refined but indivisible and sensitive mind- 
space called maya, which is essentially satva guna and 
which in its turn floats in a little part or corner of the 
Ulimitable, All-Knowing and Immaculate Spirit-Space 
called Git akasa. 

Thus we arrive at the truth that on spirit-space (¢it- 
akasa), the innermost substrate, lies mind-space (maya), 
and that on mind space is suksma akasa, which may be 
identified with the ether-space of Western scientists. On 
this is the sthula-akasa or atmospheric space. 

So far of the sound-sense rudiment called subtle space. 
From it came the touch-sense rudiment (sparsa tan- 
matra). Another name for it is subtle air rudiment 
(sukSma vayu). 

Sages declare that the touch-sense rudiment is subtle 
air rudiment, the material manifestation of which is 
seen when strong winds blow in gusts. Each gust is an 
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ex-piration, and in the intervals between gusts come the 
unperceived in-spiration of the aerial rudiments. It al- 
ternately expands and contracts and so, when millions 
and millions of them move together, they produce the 
phenomena of flux and ebb in storms and tides. The 
heaving and sinking movement of the waveless ocean is 
also due to the expansion (i.e. inspiration) and contrac- 
tion (7.e., expiration) of the subtle air rudiments in water. 

The atmospheric air as well as the subtle air called 
prana vayu, which draws the atmospheric air in and 
throws it out of the tangible body, are formed of the 
subtle air rudiment. 

The oxygen and nitrogen which the atmospheric air 
contains, though of utmost importance to the mainten- 
ance of the tangible body, are not at all necessary for the 
vitality of the twenty-six intelligences or suksma tattvas 
which together form the intangible home or body 
(suksma sarira) of the spirit. 

The entities known to Western science as ‘‘elements,’’ 
whether gas, liquid or solid, are all perceptible to the 
Senses, and are gross evolutes of the sense rudiments 
caled suksma bhitas. The suksma bhitas are thickened 
by different combinations and become sthula bhiitas and 
from these gross entities come in due course oxygen, car- 
bon, hydrogen, nitrogen, calcium, phosphorus, sulphur, 
sodium and other ‘‘elements’’ which are found to be the 
chemical basis of the tangible body of man. 

The term ‘‘element’’ (derived by some from the Latin 
word Elementuwm and by others from the three Latin let- 
ters L. M. N. with the ending tum) means the A. B. C., 
the alphabet, or the first principles of ‘‘the Knowable,’’ 
meaning by that term what is capable of being perceived 
by the senses or what may be thought out. Western 
scientists admit the world of the senses (the ‘‘sensible’’ 
world, as it is called), and the world of thought (or the 
‘‘extra-sensible’’ world), and are quite familiar with 
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their laws and conditions, but they do not see their way 
to acknowledging the purely spiritual plane, or, indeed, 
any other region of existence which cannot be graspd by 
the senses. ‘‘We canot say,’’ wrote the late Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, ‘‘that a supra-sensible world is impossible; we can 
only say that, if it exists, it is to us inacessible.’’ (Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind, Vol. I, p. 269). And Professor 
Bain declared that in the senses and thoughts, ‘‘ We have 
an alphabet of the knowable, . . . but we cannot by 
anv effort pass out of the compass of the primitive sen- 
sibilities.’? (Deductive Logic. Section 19 of the ch. on 
the Psychological Data of Logic.) 

It remains to be seen in the West that what is ealled 
knowledge or things known are of three kinds,— 
(1) things knowable by the spirit with the aid of the 
senses; (2) things knowable by the spirit with the aid 
of the faculty of thought, and (38) things knowable by 
the spirit directly, without the aid of either the senses or 
the faculty of thought. For it is the spirit that knows, 
and what it knows is classifiable as thines knowable di- 
rectly by the spirit, and things knowable with the aid of 
its instruments called the senses and the faculty of 
thought. Professor Bain’s statement that in the senses 
and thought we have an alphabet of the ‘‘knowable’’ 
is full of pitfalls, and he took it too readily for granted 
that no effort on the part of man can make him ‘‘pass out 
of the compass of’’ the senses and the faculty of thought. 
The fact is otherwise. It has been attested throughout 
India in days of yore and now, as it was attested in an- 
cient Judea by such Masters as Jesus, John and Paul, 
that it is quite practical to isolate oneself (the spirit) 
from the distracting influences of thought and sense-per- 
ception and stand forth as pure spirit, and that then and 
then only ean the truths relating to the kingdom of God 
or ¢itakdsa be known by such spirit. This state of Isola- 
tion from the world of matter or flesh, is known in India 
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as kaivalya, and was known in Judea as Jahid (Psalm 
xxil:20) and in Greece as monogeneia (Alone-becoming, 
John 1:14). Abundant training is necessary for ‘‘pas- 
sing out of the compass’”’ of the senses and the faculty 
of thought and so attaining the lonely state. Then in- 
deed could one verify for himself the wonderful fact that 
all phenomena cognisable by the senses or faculty of 
thought are superficial growths or ‘‘projections’’ from 
the Infinite Spiritual Being. 

To return to the declaration of the Sages of India that 
the touch-sense rudiment is the subtle air rudiment, it 
will be readily admitted that the touch-sense is not con- 
fined like the other senses, to small portions of the body, 
but extends to all parts of it, both on the surface of the 
skin and inside it. Western physiologists have shown 
that the tactile sensation depends upon the nipple-like 
formations called the papillae immediately under the epi- 
dermis; that they are spread all over the body and are 
so sensitive that unless shielded by the layers of epithel- 
ium which constitute the epidermis or cuticle, substances 
coming in contact with them would give rise to pain in- 
stead of the odinary impression of touch; that a papilla 
is highly vascular, and contains a touch corpuscle covered 
by a sheath, wound round by nerve-fibres and so brought 
into sympathetic relation with the rest of the vascular 
and lymphatic sets of vessels which make up the great 
machinery of the nervous system. and that in the most 
sensitive parts of the body, such as the lips, tongue, 
palate, etc., there are little oval bodies called end-bulbs 
in the midst of the papillae. Western science does not 
profess to state anything more regarding the sense of 
touch than that it makes man ‘‘conscious of the presence 
of a stimulus by that indescribable something which we 
eall feeling or common sensation’’ (Baker’s Handbook of 
Physiology, ch. 21, p. 625). 

(To be continued.) 

















THEOGONY AND MAGIC 
AMONGST THE ABORIGINES OF BRAZIL. 
By Dario VELLOZzO. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY A. MARQUEZ. 


ATELY, Lehmann Nitsche, the learned naturalist of 
the Argentine called, in the ‘‘Revista del Museo 
de la Plata,’’ special attention to the study of the ancient 
American races, and deplored that modern Anthropolo- 
gy,—which builds so many castles in the air on a few 
datas whose authenticity is only relative,—has so far 
neglected the positive and fundamental information 
which could be gathered from the intimate study of the 
primitive American Races in what remains of them 
to-day, in a savage but still most interesting condition. 
At the same time he has shown how urgent it was, in the 
interest of the science of Anthropology, to save these re- 
mains from the irretrievable oblivion which threatens 
them through the disappearance and the mixtures of 
ancient races now taking place in the new American 
world. It is a positive fact that the tribes of South Ame- 
rica are rapidly dying out. It is necessary, therefore, 
to lose no time, if we would perpetuate something of their 
ancient Soul, or endeavor to make a true analysis of 
their past. The following article of the young and dis- 
tinguished Brazilian ‘‘Littérateur,’’ Professor Dario 
Vellozo, is a timely contribution on the very lines sug- 
gested by Lehmann Nitsche, so that through his efforts 
a few faint echoes will be saved of a remote civilization, 
some fragments of extinct beliefs, which will be a step- 
ping stone for future investigators of the primitive hu- 
manity of America. 





Before the discovery of Brazil by the Portuguese in 
1500, the wild aboriginal family was seattered all over 
the country, subdivided into numerous tribes with dif- 
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ferent languages. In a general way these tribes can be 
grouped into two great Races: the autochthon, and the 
conqueror; the first represented by the ‘‘ Aimorés,’’ the 
second by the ‘‘Tupis.’’ The beliefs of these races, 
while having many points in common, also offered dis- 
tinctive characteristics which the conquest amalgamated 
and blended, so that nowadays it seems nearly impossible 
to indicate the peculiar ideas of the various tribes or ra- 
ces, and make any definite determination. Searcely 
more can now be done than to record the practices and 
traditions on general lines, from what can be gathered 
through the narrations of the old chroniclers, or through 
the study of whatsoever is still existing among the sur- 
viving tribes. 

Already mingled in part, at the time of the discovery, 
the two races drew still nearer after this event, mutually 
assimilating each other’s customs, habits, traditions and 
beliefs. ‘To this day, some tribes still preserve something 
of the habits and beliefs of their past; others have degen- 
erated, losing their traditions in the wave of the invading 
races; yet, the modern explorers, who have penetrated 
into the wilderness, have given some attention to the stu- 
dy of those Aborigines farthest remote from the contact 
with Europeans, and agree in this account with the nar- 
ration of the early chroniclers. 

In this effort to connect the Past with the Present we 
shall try to show in one combined exposition those frag- 
ments which most undoubtedly belong to what might be 
called the native Theogony. Of course it is impossible 
to affirm the existence of a unity of belief in peoples who 
did not possess the ethnological unity, and while some 
tribes succeeded in reaching up to true metaphysical 
conceptions, others only reached the simple cult of 
nature. 

A Supreme Entity, invisible, undefinable, and wun- 
knowable, formed the highest round of the ladder of the 
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aboriginal beliefs; the Tupis called it the Monan or Tu- 
pan. This was the highest God, the embodiment of all 
goodness, never of evil, who from the heights of the na- 
tive Olympus ruled the Sun and Moon and all living 
beings. 

Aside from this benevolent entity, another was recog- 
nized as the evil one, and from these two arose the dual- 
ism of the natural forces, — this corresponding to the 
principles of good and evil,—found as the basis of the 
Oriental Mazdeism,—which resolved itself into the Su- 
preme Unity. The principle of evil was called Jeripari. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul was general. 
The Soul united to the body was called Anga; after ter- 
restrial life, the souls returned to the groups of good 
or evil spirits which people the world, and revealed them- 
selves to the living mortals through the song of the 
Acauan. The souls of the wicked ( earth-bound souls ) 
wandered through the forests, frightening the living, 
and were called Mbae-aiba (bad things). Sleep was 
generally a mode of communication with the dead. The 
Pagés or priests knew how to produce sleep and to call 
up the dead, and made use of the nervous force of women 
in trances, through which they facilitated to the dead the 
means of manifesting themselves. They admitted me- 
tempsychosis as a fact and not only believed in the exist- 
ence of souls in animals of every kind, but also affirmed 
the possibility of the human soul passing into animal 
bodies, man thus transforming himself into other beings. 

They felt happy at being visited by the souls of their 
loved dead. They endeavored to interpret the occult 
meaning of dreams, and when they did not succeed, they 
had recourse to the Pagés, mediators between Life and 
Death. 

These beliefs, which finally dwindled into ridiculous 
superstitions, were certainly distorted remnants of ex- 
tremely remote traditions, transmited orally from gener. 
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ation to generation and from tribe to tribe. 

For the aborigines, everything that existed emanated 
from something productive and prolific. Hence, under 
the Divinity, supreme and unknowable, was found a 
Trinity of Superior Gods, direct messengers of the Un- 
knowable, composed of Guaraci ( the Sun,) origin of all 
living beings; Jaci ( the Moon,) origin of all vegetables; 
Peruda or Ruda ( Love,) promoter of the reproduction 
of all created beings. Each one of these gods was served 
by other subordinate divinities, who, in turn, ruled over 
genil or spirits appointed to protect the mountains, 
forests, fields, rivers, lakes, ete. 

To Guaraci belonged among others: Guirapuru, ( tal- 
ismanie bird,) protector of the birds; Uaniara, protector 
of the fish; Anhanga, protector of the beasts of the fields ; 
Cahapora, protector of the beasts of the forests. 

To Jaci was subjected: Saci-cerere; Mboitata ( fire- 
serpent,) protector of the fields; Urntau ( phantom- 
bird;) Curupira, protector of the woods. 

To Ruda, under whose orders existed a serpent whose 
attribution was to ascertain the maidenhood of girls, 
were subservient Caire ( Full-moon,) and Catiti ( New 
moon,) both used to excite desires in the absent lover. 
Ruda was a warrior living in the clouds. He it was who 
awakened love and fed the passions. Girls called on Pe- 
ruda at sunset or when the setting of the Moon happened 
at the hour of dreams, saying: ‘‘Oh Ruda, thou who art 
in the skies and who loveth the rains ! Have it that He.. 
may think of ( remember,) me to-night when the Sun 
disappears in the West.’’ ‘‘New-Moon, New Moon! 
exhale over X.... remembrances of me, bring him here 
in your presence, make it that I, myself alone shall oceu- 
py his heart.’’ These formule, which in a way remind 
one of the magical invocations of the Chaldeans, have 
been translated from the original Tupi, by the Brazilian 
Dr. Count de Magalaes. 
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They believed in protecting spirits, called Macachera 
who went ahead of them in their travels to make them 
avoid dangers, and avert accidents, in fact to guide them. 
The Manitos, secondary spirits, also protected men, and 
each man had his own manito or guardian angel. The 
Curupira, protector of the woods, produced illusions, 
hallucinating or obsessing those who attempted to 
wantonly destroy groves. 

Juripari oppressed wickedly with horrible nightmares; 
and entities, like the ‘‘ineubi’’ and ‘‘sueeubi’’ were sent 
during their sleep to the miserable mortals to seduce and 
fascinate them; also Ephialtas, to hug and stifle the 
people, producing the impressions of impending dangers 
or of frightful abysses, thus paralizing the tongue and 
the movements of the body. 

They avoided witchcraft by wearing around the neck 
various strange amulets, bones of carnivorous animals, 
dessicated spiders, toads, and even minerals and plants. 

The Tupinambas had great wizards or sorcerers who 
communicated with the spirits, and threw out death, 
operating at a distance, hallucinating and terrifying the 
victim; they ruled over the Genii and knew formule of 
enchantments, Kabbalistic phrases which brought the 
spirits under subjection, and they could transport ob- 
jects to great distances through space and make them 
return at will to the starting point. 

Among them were found witches, curers and exorcists, 
though the witch and the doctor, or curer, was generally 
one and the same individual. 

The degeneracy of the priesthood, by changing the pur- 
est traditions into black magic, may also have helped to 
amalgamate and unify races originally very different, 
whose traditional knowledge also was derived from 
primitive tendencies. The Portuguese conquerors, not 
knowing how, or not caring to observe and carefully stu- 
dy the aboriginal civilization, mixed up the most antago- 
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ferent languages. In a general way these tribes can be 
grouped into two great Races: the autochthon, and the 
conqueror; the first represented by the ‘‘ Aimorés,’’ the 
second by the ‘‘Tupis.’’ The beliefs of these races, 
while having many points in common, also offered dis- 
tinctive characteristics which the conquest amalgamated 
and blended, so that nowadays it seems nearly impossible 
to indicate the peculiar ideas of the various tribes or ra- 
ces, and make any definite determination. Searcely 
more can now be done than to record the practices and 
traditions on general lines, from what can be gathered 
through the narrations of the old chroniclers, or through 
the study of whatsoever is still existing among the sur- 
viving tribes. 

Already mingled in part, at the time of the discovery, 
the two races drew still nearer after this event, mutually 
assimilating each other’s customs, habits, traditions and 
beliefs. ‘To this day, some tribes still preserve something 
of the habits and beliefs of their past; others have degen- 
erated, losing their traditions in the wave of the invading 
races; yet, the modern explorers, who have penetrated 
into the wilderness, have given some attention to the stu- 
dy of those Aborigines farthest remote from the contact 
with Europeans, and agree in this account with the nar- 
ration of the early chroniclers. 

In this effort to connect the Past with the Present we 
shall try to show in one combined exposition those frag- 
ments which most undoubtedly belong to what might be 
called the native Theogony. Of course it is impossible 
to affirm the existence of a unity of belief in peoples who 
did not possess the ethnological unity, and while some 
tribes succeeded in reaching up to true metaphysical 
conceptions, others only reached the simple cult of 
nature. 

A Supreme Entity, invisible, undefinable, and wun- 
knowable, formed the highest round of the ladder of the 
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aboriginal beliefs; the 7'wpis called it the Monan or Tu- 
pan. This was the highest God, the embodiment of all 
goodness, never of evil, who from the heights of the na- 
tive Olympus ruled the Sun and Moon and all living 
beings. 

Aside from this benevolent entity, another was recog- 
nized as the evil one, and from these two arose the dual- 
ism of the natural forces, — this corresponding to the 
principles of good and evil,—-found as the basis of the 
Oriental Mazdeism,—which resolved itself into the Su- 
preme Unity. The principle of evil was called Jeripart. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul was general. 
The Soul united to the body was called Anga; after ter- 
restrial life, the souls returned to the groups of good 
or evil spirits which people the world, and revealed them- 
selves to the living mortals through the song of the 
Acauan. The souls of the wicked ( earth-bound souls ) 
wandered through the forests, frightening the living, 
and were called Mbae-aiba (bad things). Sleep was 
generally a mode of communication with the dead. The 
Pagés or priests knew how to produce sleep and to call 
up the dead, and made use of the nervous force of women 
in trances, through which they facilitated to the dead the 
means of manifesting themselves. They admitted me- 
tempsychosis as a fact and not only believed in the exist- 
ence of souls in animals of every kind, but also affirmed 
the possibility of the human soul passing into animal 
bodies, man thus transforming himself into other beings. 

They felt happy at being visited by the souls of their 
loved dead. They endeavored to interpret the occult 
meaning of dreams, and when they did not succeed, they 
had recourse to the Pagés, mediators between Life and 
Death. 

These beliefs, which finally dwindled into ridiculous 
superstitions, were certainly distorted remnants of ex- 
tremely remote traditions, transmited orally from gener. 
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ation to generation and from tribe to tribe. 

For the aborigines, everything that existed emanated 
from something productive and prolific. Hence, under 
the Divinity, supreme and unknowable, was found a 
Trinity of Superior Gods, direct messengers of the Un- 
knowable, composed of Guaraci ( the Sun,) origin of all 
living beings; Jaci ( the Moon,) origin of all vegetables; 
Peruda or Ruda ( Love ,) promoter of the reproduction 
of all created beings. Each one of these gods was served 
by other subordinate divinities, who, in turn, ruled over 
genil or spirits appointed to protect the mountains, 
forests, fields, rivers, lakes, ete. 

To Guaraci belonged among others: Guirapuru, ( tal- 
ismanic bird,) protector of the birds; Uaniara, protector 
of the fish; Anhanga, protector of the beasts of the fields ; 
Cahapora, protector of the beasts of the forests. 

To Jaci was subjected: Saci-cerere; Mboitata ( fire- 
serpent,) protector of the fields; Urntau ( phantom- 
bird;) Curupira, protector of the woods. 

To Ruda, under whose orders existed a serpent whose 
attribution was to ascertain the maidenhood of girls, 
were subservient Caire ( Full-moon,) and Catiti ( New 
moon,) both used to excite desires in the absent lover. 
Ruda was a warrior living in the clouds. He it was who 
awakened love and fed the passions. Girls called on Pe- 
ruda at sunset or when the setting of the Moon happened 
at the hour of dreams, saying: ‘‘Oh Ruda, thou who art 
in the skies and who loveth the rains ! Have it that He.. 
may think of ( remember,) me to-night when the Sun 
disappears in the West.’’ ‘‘New-Moon, New Moon! 
exhale over X.... remembrances of me, bring him here 
in your presence, make it that I, myself alone shall oceu- 
py his heart.’’ These formule, which in a way remind 
one of the magical invocations of the Chaldeans, have 
been translated from the original Tupi, by the Brazilian 
Dr. Count de Magalaes. 
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They believed in protecting spirits, called Macachera 
who went ahead of them in their travels to make them 
avoid dangers, and avert accidents, in fact to guide them. 
The Manitos, secondary spirits, also protected men, and 
each man had his own manito or guardian angel. The 
Curupira, protector of the woods, produced illusions, 
hallucinating or obsessing those who attempted to 
wantonly destroy groves. 

Juripari oppressed wickedly with horrible nightmares ; 
and entities, like the ‘‘ineubi’’ and ‘‘sueeubi’’ were sent 
during their sleep to the miserable mortals to seduce and 
fascinate them; also Ephialtas, to hug and stifle the 
people, producing the impressions of impending dangers 
or of frightful abysses, thus paralizing the tongue and 
the movements of the body. 

They avoided witchcraft by wearing around the neck 
various strange amulets, bones of carnivorous animals, 
dessicated spiders, toads, and even minerals and plants. 

The Tupinambas had great wizards or sorcerers who 
communicated with the spirits, and threw out death, 
operating at a distance, hallucinating and terrifying the 
victim; they ruled over the Genii and knew formule of 
enchantments, Kabbalistic phrases which brought the 
spirits under subjection, and they could transport ob- 
jects to great distances through space and make them 
return at will to the starting point. 

Among them were found witches, curers and exorcists, 
though the witch and the doctor, or curer, was generally 
one and the same individual. 

The degeneracy of the priesthood, by changing the pur- 
est traditions into black magic, may also have helped to 
amalgamate and unify races originally very different, 
whose traditional knowledge also was derived from 
primitive tendencies. The Portuguese conquerors, not 
knowing how, or not caring to observe and carefully stu- 
dy the aboriginal civilization, mixed up the most antago- 
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nistic beliefs and priesthoods, and to the magi, curers, 
witches and magicians, they gave indistinctly the name of 
Pagés or Piagas. Still the Pagé was, without doubt, the 
priest, the interpreter, the medium or intermediary be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural. They lived in 
hidden huts in the hollow of trees, or in caves, near which 
even the boldest warriors did not dare approach; they 
inflicted on themselves the most cruel privations and 
tortures; stern and mysterious, they passed whole sleep- 
less nights in absolute silence, and practiced prolonged 
meditations, fastings and maceration, thereby growing 
exceptionally nervous and acquiring an exquisite sensi- 
tiveness. Three categories were found among them; 
the Angaibas who cured by suction; the true Pagés who 
could kill by their magical practices, and the Caravbeles, 
priests who travelled over the country, visiting the 
Tabas. They interpreted the song of birds, especially 
that of the Acauan. The Tamaraka, after being pre- 
pared by the Page became a revealer, and was utilized 
in peculiar and special ceremonies. These priests em- 
ployed gifted women to produce in them somnambulistic 
clairvoyance, trance, and ecstasy, conditions through 
which they predicted the future. They also used philters, 
drugs and drinks; they had a knowledge of the therapeu- 
tical properties of plants, and possessed a kind of Ka- 
balistic ritual. They were both soothsayers and prophets, 
physicians and clairvoyants, and consequently exercised 
a powerful influence over the tribes. 

The natives used to consult them about their diseases 
and their dreams, and in connection with the art of pre- 
paring amulets and talismans, as well as to obtain from 
them secret philters which allowed the living to penetrate 
into the regions of the dead, by the means of deep and 
mysterious lucid sleep. The important acts of life were 
always determined by dreams; they never started on 
war, hunting or travelling, nor did they change their 
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taba or dwelling unless advised by dreams. Certain fes- 
tivities were celebrated according to divine sanction 
given in dreams. The spirits intermediate between the 
Monan and the native transmitted the supreme orders 
whose interpretation was made by the Pagés. 

Oracles were produced by various means: according to 
S. de Vasconcellos, ‘‘they used a kind of calabash imitat- 
ing a human head, with hair, ears, nose, eyes, and mouth, 
which was fixed on an arrow; when desirous of producing 
oracles, they made smoke, in the hollow of this gourd, 
with dry leaves of tobacco, and of the smoke that came 
out of the eyes, ears and mouth of this artificial head, 
they absorbed through their nostrils as much as they 
could until they fell dizzy,’’ and then they prophesied. 

The natives of the Amazon used talismans and amulets 
of green stone very similar to the Chalchithwitl of the Az- 
tecs. The Tupinambas wore them in the inferior lip, 
perforated for the purpose. Talismans and amulets 
were vitalised by the Pagés, or more correctly, by the 
Caraibibes, who saturated them with exorcisms, accord- 
ing to formule known to them only. 

It is known that the magical circle is one of the oldest 
and most powerful practices of the Initiates, and that 
it was used in Egypt, Chaldea and Greece, as well as in 
the later ceremonies of F'rec-Masonry and of the Catholic 
Church. This was also known to various tribes who 
brought its remembrance from remote antiquity, perhaps 
trom Lemurian or Atlantean traditions. It was no un- 
common thing to see meetings of over a thousand warri- 
ors strangely decked out, all on foot in a circle, and clasp- 
ing one another’s hands; sometimes they formed two, 
three or more concentric circles, in the centre of which 
stood the Pagé with two old men with Marakas. The 
round began with frenzy and many fell down senseless; 
the Caraibas, indrawing the smoke of large pipes sur- 
rounded the warriors with a cloud of smoke. These cer- 
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emonies had various objects and the appearance present- 
ed by them under the fantastic light of rush torches must 
have had some resemblance to the classical sabbaths of 
the Medieval Ages. Sometimes they were intended to 
awaken in the warriors the spirit of strength; other 
times they were celebrated on the ‘‘ Day of the Dead,’’ in 
order to evoke them for the sacred festivity called T'u- 
canara. 

The knowledge and practice of magnetism was general 
among the priests, and the Pagés,—even to this day— 
use insufflation as a therapeutical process. 

They produced surprising phenomena through the use 
of certain plants having occult properties; certain plants 
also possessed strange virtues; thus, the cumaca was the 
fetich of liberty, and they believed that if a warrior was 
taken prisoner, however strongly he might be bound, if 
pulverized cumaca could be blown on the ropes, the knots 
would slacken, so that the prisoner could liberate him- 
self. The Taja was the fetich of fisheries, it possessed 
the property of attracting and enticing the fish. 

Celestial myths enlarged the native theogony; many 
constellations were known by peculiar names. The plan- 
et Venus, as morning star, was called Pira Panem ( pi- 
lot of the morning,) and they distinguished among the 
constellations: Uegnonmoren (Cancer;) Issaten (a 
bird;) Conomi manipoere uare (the boy who eats ma- 
nipot;) LIanduten (the white ostrich;) Tuiaué (the old 
man;) Tapiti ( the hare;) Guopueon ( the oven for man- 
dioca;) Jauaré or Jaguaré (the tiger or large dog.) 

Their agriculture led them from the minute contem- 
plation of nature, to the observation of astronomical and 
meteorological phenomena. They noted the influence of 
the planets and the position of the zodiacal signs, at the 
seasons for sowing and reaping. They followed astrolo- 
gical traditions, studying the influence of the stars on 
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births and they believed each individual to possess a 
protecting planet. 

They were in the habit of celebrating periodically 
funeral rites and ceremonies, and preserved some of 
their dead as mummies, keeping them in igacabas, vases 
or urns, which imitated the form of certain strange ani- 
mals, like the tapir, the jaboti, ete. On the contrary, 
some tribes, like the Aruaquis and the Pariquis, burned 
the bodies of their dead, afterwards gathering the ashes 
in appropriate urns. They had cemeteries and also 
buried between boards. The Tupinamba, after perform- 
ing ritualistic ceremonies, covered the bodies of their 
dead chiefs with honey and decked them with feathers, 
placing their arms in the grave of the warrior, and aft- 
erwards keeping up, for unlimited periods, a burning pile 
over the grave. The custom of the various tribes in re- 
spect to the cult of the dead varied greatly, but, among 
all the funeral festivities, that of the Tucanaira, in the 
tribe of the Tembés, was the most prominent. 

Numerous traditions were perpetuated under the poet- 
ical form of legend, and many were very beautiful; it will 
not be out of place to mention some of these, in which, 
although disfigured, are still found remembrances of 
remote theogonies. 

The legend of Mani, one of the prettiest, preserves 
the tradition concerning the use of the mandioca. Mani 
was the niece of a chief; the girl suddenly finds herself 
pregnant and her father tries to kill her,but in a dream a 
white man appears to him to dissuade him, affirming the 
virginity of his girl. Nine months later the boy Mani is 
born, he talks precociously, and the surrounding tribes 
attracted to the prodigy, come around the Oca of Mani. 
After a year, without sickness and without pain Mani 
dies and is buried in his own hut; but a little while later 
a strange plant grows out of the grave and the earth 
splits open; the plant is dug out and in its white root, 
they recognize the body of Mani, and so they gave it the 
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name of Mani-o-ca, whence the name of mandioca. Thus, 
according to Count Magalhaes, this legend contains 
two things common to all the asiatic religions, Ist. as- 
signing to a god the teaching of using bread or its substi- 
tutes; 2nd. the idea of conception without the loss of 
virginity. This legend belongs to the Tupis conquerors, 
and has been preserved by oral tradition up to the 
present time. 

Legend of the Snake Arara, the serpent in Ruda’s ser- 
vice.—The fathers of marriageable girls followed the 
custom of offering presents to the snake Arara, who lived 
in the Jua and whose mission it was to certify to the 
maidenhood of girls. These were taken over to an islet 
in the centre of the lake and there made offerings to the 
serpent and invoked it; if the girl was pure, the serpent 
received the presents and swam over the lake singing; if 
not, she was devoured by it. Here is found an echo of the 
serpent myth of all the ancient theogonies; the Bible 
made of the snake the Tempter through the apple; the 
Brazilian aborigenes made to it offerings of fruit, as a 
proof of purity. 

The legend of the Mother of Waters was also one of 
the prettiest. The ‘‘Mother of Waters’’ lived on the 
banks of rivers in enchanted palaces; like the Syrens 
she surrounded herself with irresistible charms and se- 
ductions, and like the Naiads she was the genius of rivers 
and fountains. 

Through the above summary, it can be seen that the 
remotest traditions of the Brazilian natives proclaimed 
the existence and immortality of the Soul, the belief in 
invocations and magic circles, the use of amulets and 
talismans, and of magical therapeutics. At the time of 
the discovery, the natives had already ceased to possess 
a true sacerdotal class; yet the Caraibas point out to the 
remains of a real former priesthood. Who ean tell 
whether the Caraibebes were sent from Mexico or Peru 
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or from the Muyscas? Apart from the Carabas, they had 
the Pagés or Piagas, sometimes capable of conferring 
Initiation; they knew Astrology and Magism, of which 
they found clear though faint traces in the accounts of 
the first chroniclers, who were nearly always hostile to 
the aborigenes, especially in what related to beliefs, 
myths, and opinions. 

The study of the native on these particular lines re- 
mains nearly wholly to be made, and from this study, 
severe and conscientious, and scientifically conducted, 
the savage might perhaps reappear less savage. 


EGY PT. 
I am the ancient Land of Mystery 
Whose Scarabeus symbolized the Sun; 
I overheard Attainment’s prophecy 
Before the Gods’ creative work was done. 
I am the Land that rude approach forbids, 
"Twas I gave birth unto the silent Sphinx 
Who crouching ’midst the assembled Pyramids 
Asks every generation what it thinks. 
O’er me the Assyrian and the Roman falls, 
The Moslem burns my world-famed Library, 
And o’er my ruins the Muezzin calls— 
But yet my Memnon sings her mystery. 
I made Napoleon pause in his career, 
And e’en a Cesar to my Daughter bowed; 
And thus the races that with swords came here 
With hope of Immortality endowed. 
Still must I mutely gaze upon the Stars 
While island nations o’er my chains dispute; 
Yet who shall lift the Veil that Sais bars 
May know himself, but shall his death salute. 
Listen *mto my hieroglyphics’ voice, 
Oh ye who would decipher Destiny, 
From me who nevermore can e’er rejoice 
Gather the Secrets of Divinity. 








THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 
By E. B. Guintp, A.M., M.D. 
Part LV. 


THE MESSAGE TO PHILADELPHIA. 
(Revelation, Ch. III, Vs. 7 to 12 inclusive.) 


This message is probably the most concise and com- 
plete statement of the real purpose of life, which human 
intelligence has ever encompassed. It explains what life 
is, defines its use, and sets forth in most beautiful image- 
ry, its grand purpose and ultimate attainment. 

The Angel at the Church at Philadelphia is the 
Universal Principle of Life as it manifests through the 
human organism. Philos is beloved, and Adelphos is a 
brother. One who is in life is, according to the spiritual 
law governing the natural world, a beloved brother. Life 
is the principle of the cosmos which for the evolving soul 
opens the door which no man ean shut, and shutteth the 
door which no man can open. When the Divine Ray in- 
carnates the Soul begins its life on earth, and thus is 
opened the door which no man ean shut. The ‘‘killing”’ 
of the body does not destroy the life, it only stops its ma- 
nifestation for that incarnation. The Master says, ‘‘fear 
not them who kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul, but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul 
and body.’’ Others may kill the body, but the man him- 
self, and he only, by his own thoughts and deeds, can des- 
troy the soul, that is, deprive it of the use of life. In the 
‘‘Song Celestial’? Krishna says: 

EE EP Er ee Indestructible, 

Learn thou! the Life is, spreading life through all; 
It cannot anywhere, by any means, 

Be anywise diminished, stayed, or changed. 

But for these fleeting frames which it informs 
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With spirit deathless, endless, infinite, 

They perish. Let them perish, Prince! and fight!’’ 

i eeeeeul Life cannot slay. Life is not slain! 

Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be 
never ; 

Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are 
dreams! 

Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the 
spirit for ever; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house 
of it seems !” 

When one has learned to know Life as a cosmic prin- 
ciple and himself in reality as the spiritual entity using 
life as a means for the evolution of his soul, then indeed 
is his life ‘‘hid with Christ in God.’’ That of the great 
cosmic Principle which he is using for such purpose, is 
a man’s real life. That it is which is inviolate, indes- 
tructible, unassailable, his most priceless possession. 
To it he has an inalienable right, and therefore should his 
right to his body, which is his instrument for the use of 
life, be ever inviolate. Life opens the door of his evolu- 
tion, and no man ean shut it. Life shuts the door between 
the Universal and the Individual, giving to the soul the 
opportunity of attainment, and no other can open it. 
The Master who gives the message had attained, and 
therefore says, ‘‘thus saith he who is holy, he who is 
true.’’ What he attained, that may we also attain. 

To that person who has become aware of his spiritual 
self, that self has opened the door of the real life, the life 
of the soul. Those who belong to the assemblage of the 
adversary and are not spiritually illuminated, and say 
that the life of the body is the real life, that life is a re- 
sult rather than a cause, ‘‘behold I will make them to 
come and worship before thy feet, and to know that I 
(the Spiritual Self ) have loved thee.’’ 
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If any one will observe the admonition to endure and 
persevere, to persistently use life for the one purpose of 
attainment, for the accomplishment of the evolution of 
the soul, he shall be watched and guarded in the hour of 
trial, in the time of proving, which must come to every 
incarnate soul. 

That hour of proving comes swiftly. Let every one 
therefore hold fast to that knowledge of life to which he 
has already attained, that he fall not short of that ul- 
timate attainment which is the crown of all effort, of all 
living, of all evolution, of immortal life. 

The Master said to one earnest inquirer: ‘‘Of a truth 
I say unto you ye must be born again.’’ Other incarna- 
tions were necessary for kim to attain to that stage of 
his evolution which would enable him to understand the 
spiritual teachings of the Master. On the way to the 
‘‘Father’s House’’ there ‘‘are many dwelling places’’ 
where the soul must for a time sojourn. 

‘‘Nay, but as when one layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 
And, taking new ones, sayeth, 
‘These will I wear to-day!’ 
So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 

And passeth to inherit 

A residence afresh.’’ 

But there comes a time of accomplishment. Life after 
life shall have served its purpose and the soul having 
triumphed over all obstacles, having proved itself in all 
trials, shall have united itself to its Father in Heaven. 

Now there is no more need that the soul imprison itself 
in a house of flesh. It has acquired all the experience 
that life can give. It has obtained liberation. It has 
become Kristos, and is free ‘‘in the liberty wherewith 
the Christ has made us free.’’ So the message reads, 
‘*Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
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of my God and he shall go no more out...... I will write 
upon him my new name.’’ He is now the Christ. 

What a wonderful exemplification of life is contained 
in this most remarkable message to Philadelphia. 

Life is the common ground of brotherhood for all man- 
kind. In like manner do all come into living and in like 
manner do they go out. From the same source do they 
come and to the same end do they pass. Each must use 
life for the same purpose. It furnishes all the same op- 
portunity, in that each through life, and through life 
alone, can attain to his highest possibilities. It is the same 
life in all, and according as he uses or abuses it does each 
evolve. What we call life is not a resultant of the ag- 
gregation of molecules of matter. It is a universal force 
which can be used through the body as a vehicle. 

Minerals and plants and animals are the vehicles of 
the Universal Life. The crystal and the plant, each in a 
minor degree and in an imperfect manner, specialize this 
universal force. Man in a larger degree, and with a 
more perfect instrument, individualizes it, and thus uses 
Nature’s grandest power for the accomplishment of the 
great purpose of the Infinite. The intricate and beauti- 
ful mechanism, the body, is an instrument by means of 
which the Divine Self in man expresses itself on this 
plane and evolves a soul which shall be the instrument 
for the expression of itself on the spiritual plane. Evo- 
lution is the means, and life is the power, by which each 
human soul unites itself to God. It is the real man who 
uses both. He who is striving is Jesus. He that has at- 
tained has become the Christ. For such a life is no long- 
er a transient imperfect use of a great and beneficent 
principal, but a union with that principal, and an eternal 
expression of it. He has become a pillar in the Temple 
of God and goes no more out. 
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Part VIL. 
THE MESSAGE TO LAODICEA. 
(Revelation, Ch. III, Vs. 14 to 21 inclusive.) 

The physical body of man is a ‘‘faithful and true wit- 
ness’’ of his thoughts and deeds which form his person- 
ality. The physical man is the outward expression of 
the inner man. The thoughts and deeds of his former 
lives bring to him, by heredity, the body and mind with 
which he begins each incarnation. All the equipment 
and tendencies which parentage and environment offer to 
the new-born babe, are the unredeemed pledges of his 
past. They are the ‘‘ gifts, frankincense and mnyrrh,’’ with 
which his past lives endow his present. The parents pay 
an ancient debt in providing a body for the soul about to 
incarnate. The soul at once begins to mould the plastic 
body and adapt that body to its own needs and purposes. 
It objectivises its desires and aspirations in the body in 
which it dwells, and by its thoughts and deeds, writes its 
attainment in the lineaments of the face and form. The 
body itself is but the neutral plastic matter, ‘‘neither hot 
nor cold,’’ which the soul fashions into an instrument 
for its own use. The body itself has no desires, but is 
the instrument through which the soul obtains either gra- 
tification of desires or the realization of aspirations. 

Says the Indian Sage: 

‘<The elements, the conscious life, the mind, 

The unseen vital force, the nine strange gates 
Of the body, and the five domains of sense; 
Desire, dislike, pleasure and pain, and thought 
Deep-woven, and persistency of being; 

These are all wrought on Matter by the Soul!’’ 

The word ‘‘Amen’’ comes from the Sanskrit word 
‘‘Aum’’ which symbolizes the beginning, continuation, 
and end of manifestation. The physical body, as the 
instrument which the soul forms for the aequirement of 
experience, is ‘‘the beginning of the creation of the High- 
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er Self.’’ The end of that creation is the ‘‘immortal 
body’’ which St. Paul calls the ‘‘body of living light.”’ 
Therefore the Master who has accomplished all, in giving 
this message, says: ‘‘These things saith the Amen, the 
faithful and true Witness.’’ 

He who centers his desires, and hopes, and efforts, 
in the perfecting and care of the physical body, cannot 
rise beyond that body. The soul of such an one, should 
it try to soar to higher airs, but dashes itself against the 
bars of its cage to fall back exhausted and to find itself 
too weak for flight. He who finds his highest satisfaction 
in the contemplation of the riches of his physical raiment 
will find at last that he is ‘‘wretched and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked.’’ All his vaunted riches will 
prove to be but the rotting rags of poverty. Then aware 
of his unclothed shame he must seek his own Higher Self 
and, by strenuous endeavors, win for himself the ‘‘gold’’ 
of aspiration that he may ‘‘ become rich’’ in the possibili- 
ty of attainment. By unselfish thoughts and loving deeds, 
he must win the ‘‘ white raiment’’ of a pure astral body, 
‘*that the shame of his nakedness may be covered.”’ 

He must abandon his devotion to the physical body, 
and the material world, and render unselfish and unre- 
quited service in behalf of humanity. In such labor will 
he attain that enlightenment which will illumine all the 
way of the Soul’s attainment. Says the Higher Self: 
‘‘inasmuch as I love, I examine and instruct.’’ ‘‘He that 
asketh shall receive, and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened.’’ The Higher Self, the Christ within, is ever 
ready to lead the inquiring personality into the path of 
wisdom. 

The great evolution of the soul is to be accomplished 
during inearnation.. It is while the soul dwells in the 
body that experience is to be acquired. The soul perfects 
itself in life, not by death. The purpose of life is not to 
prepare to die, but to win the right to live, to attain to 
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the life of the Soul. If while in the body one seeks for 
the Master, of a truth he shall find him, for, ‘‘these 
things saith the faithful and true witness:’’ ‘‘ Behold I 
stand at the door and knock! if any man hear my voice 
- and open the door, I will come in and sup with him and 
he with me.’’ It is here in life that we must find the Mas- 
ter. Think not that he is to be found at death. Within 
the temple of thine own body thy Master meets thee, O 
Seeker of Truth. Worship not the shrine, but within the 
sanctuary of thine inmost heart find Him and make obei- 
sance. It is there, and there alone, that He will be found 
of thee. When found, He becomes thy comrade: He sups 
with thee, and thou with Him. 

The finding of the Master within, and the making of 
the body a ‘‘fit temple for the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit,’’ the bending of the body to the service of the 
soul in its high purpose, is ‘‘overcoming;’’ and, ‘‘to him 
that overcometh will I give to sit with me on my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am seated with my Father 
on His throne.”’ 

‘¢Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God,’’ 
but in the body, by a life of unselfish devotion, man must 
evolve his soul and accomplish the building of the immor- 
tal body in which he shall sit upon the throne of his Fa- 
ther. In the body of flesh he overcomes, and in the im- 
mortal body of living light he inherits the Kingdom of 
God. 


AGNOSTICISM. 

In its best meaning, Agnosticism is a state of proper 
reverence and humility in the presence of the Truth; 
and yet like so many other weapons in the armory of 
Truth, it has been misused, and in the hands of the ene- 
mies of the Truth it is employed with withering effect on 
human efforts at spiritual unfoldment. 
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